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Toward More Adequate Program 
Education for Crippled Children 


NYONE assigned lead discus- 
sion crippled children al- 
most certain wonder first what 
there say about that could pos- 
sibly new. The problem crippled 
children has been discussed and re- 
discussed for many years can 
remember, and would first seem 
that the subject might pretty well 
exhausted. However, like everything 
changes, even the work does 
not alter visibly, say the space 
year, our attitudes frequently show 
definite shifts. This not all odd. 
the first place, change the law 
there has been history 
such change for over century. This 
change, absolute terms, not en- 
tirely one direction. think fol- 
lows more closely Hegel’s idea the 
pendulum which swings back and forth 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

For example, early the century 
the emphasis 
children wes differences. That 
say, trying educate the public 
the necessity doing something 
about child. whether ortho- 
pedically crippled i'l, blind, deaf, 
the stress was placed the way 
which differed from normal chil- 
dren. More recently, the 
has swung back, and the emphasis 
placed upon similarity. 


Lawrence Linck 


Some writers and speakers have told 
that exceptional children are not 
exceptional children, that there are 
differences all between them and 
their normal brothers and sisters. 
other words, the emphasis was placed 
upon similarity rather than upon dif- 
ference. Actually, there some truth 
both positions and are now 
period where the public has ac- 
cepted the idea caring for the ex- 
ceptional child physically, educational- 
ly, vocationally, and socially. 
now know that the general hopes, 
fears, asvirations, and emotions 
handicapped children are the same 
those normal children, but know 
also that these similarities which 
make certain amount differentia- 
tion necessary are give them 
the same opportunitities enjoy the 
good things life that give nor- 
mal children. 


WHAT CRIPPLED CHILD? 


Moreover, cannot leave the 
whole question differences and simi- 
larities without encountering the ques- 
tion what crippled child is. Cer- 
tainly when discuss changing at- 
titudes and changing programs 
must recognize the fact that 
titudes have changed somewhat 
tion, quite possible that some in- 


Lawrence the Executive Director, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc. This paper was used basis for the discussion the Ortho- 
pedic Section, Twenty-second Annual Meeting, International Council for Exceptional 


Children Conference, Detroit, March 1946. 
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dividual attitudes change differ- 
ent rate from attitudes other in- 
dividuals. For example, idea 
what constitutes crippled child and 
your idea might two different 
things. But not need con- 
fine ourselves individual attitudes. 
think that one the most encour- 
aging developments the last de- 
cade the changing attitude the 
part the official agency. For ex- 
ample, when the Children’s Bureau 
the Department Labor first 
assumed administration the federal 
program for crippled children, the 
general administrative attitudes were 
considerably less elastic than they are 
now. Although the definition what 
constitutes crippled child has always 
varied from state state, the over- 
whelming opinion seemed that time 
have been that the program should 
confined the diagnosis and cor- 
rection orthopedic deviations—af- 
flictions the bones, joints, and mo- 
tor mechanism. some 
cleft palate and cases were 
also included. 

would seem inevitable, however, 
that sooner later administrators, 
professional people, and the public it- 
self should work around the realiza- 
tion that child can treated 
limited disease entity. This general 
idea demonstrated the recom- 
mendations the Children’s Bureau’s 
advisory committee services for 
crippled children, issued late 1944. 
The committee out that the 
care child with physical handi- 
cap, orthopedic otherwise, should 
include complete clinical appraisal, 
needed medical care, and follow-up 
services. 

The committee pointed out that cer- 
tain auxiliary should not 
refused child the rather flimsy 
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ground that the conditions requiring 
correction are not related the speci- 
fic crippling condition. 
treatment the child might require 
investigation his hearing ability, 
and aids correct any defects; speech 
training; and study his general 
nutritional requirements. Also, men- 
tal hygiene, vocational analysis, and 
guidance services should provided 
early possible, that the fu- 
ture the child would not suffer 
from lack proper direction. 

The committee specifically recom- 
mended that full and complete care 
given all children who suffer from 
any condition that may potentially 
handicapping. This means that the 
crippled children’s program should 
expanded provide for children with 
rheumatic fever, the various eye de- 
fects, ear defects, convulsive disorders, 
allergies, diabetes, nephritis, and 
tuberculosis. These general ideas are 
expanded still further the report 
the National Commission Chil- 
dren Wartime—a program which, 
needless say, admirably designed 
for the needs peace. 

Since the passage the original act, 
increasing interest has been evidenced 
development experimental pro- 
grams for such special groups the 
palsied child. There also 
encouraging tendency put more 
stress prevention. 

Recent history the federal-state 
crippled children services also shows 
encouraging tendency try 
break down certain legalistic 
riers and red tape which might pre- 
vent crippled child from getting 
adequate treatment. Specifically 
this regard are the interstate agree- 
ments away with residence re- 
for treatment. There 
also growing tendency recognize 
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the fact that medical and social 
services, the welfare agency 
much more strategic position pass 
upon child’s eligibility for care than 
legal agency, such the court. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ATTITUDES MORE 
ELASTIC 


This fundamental change attitude 
not only toward commitment proceed- 
ings but also toward the other basic 
problems caring for 
capped has created increasing con- 
sciousness our responsibility 
ward the cerebral palsied child. For 
some years the National Society for 
Crippled Children Adults has 
been carrying campaign public 
education, the effectiveness which 
being manifested widespread 
agitation for action the problem 
cerebral children national 
scale. Everybody knows that for 
number years the Children’s 
Bureau, operating with funds made 
available under the Social Security 
law, has been conducting programs 
number states and communities 
both for experimental and for direct 
service purposes. Everybody also 
aware the fact that societies affi- 
liated with the National Society for 
Crippled Children well parents 
and other groups, have been conduct- 
ing local and sporadic programs for 
these children. However, com- 
monly agreed that the present time 
facilities and are 
means adeauate meet the needs 
these children. California has passed 
legislation approvriating almost mil- 
lion dollars for the development 
state-wide program. has also 
made excellent beginning and 
now the process establishing 
state where severely 
handicapped children can get some 


and 


personnel 
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the things which believe all chil- 
dren have coming them. But these 
scattered programs way alter 
the contention either myself the 
organization for which work that 
have not yet succeeded meeting the 
challenge cerebral palsy even 
though excellent beginnings have been 
made. think the same thing true 
capped rheumatic fever. There 
still wide area both these 
fields for work not only the private 
agencies but the public agencies 
well. The mere mention cerebral 
palsy abridges the between the 
hospital and clinic the question 
education. 

Provision educational opportun- 
ity for every individual child ac- 
cordance with his needs and capacity 
has been, matter principle, 
quite generally accepted America. 
How far that principle 
translated into fact made evident 
glance the figures. There 
little these statistics arouse our 
enthusiasm. year ago there were 
states which apparently were 
the way solving the problem 
educating exceptional children; since 
that time, probable that one 
two states have passed legislation 
subsidize local school boards for the 
extra costs involved giving crippled, 
delicate, blind 
deaf, speech defective children 
equal for the benefits 
education. ten per 
cent the exceptional children the 
United States have been furnished the 
special facilities and 
quired for their education. 

While these existing laws differ 
detail from state state, the intent 
nearly all them authorize local 
systems establish special classes, 
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furnish other special facilities needed 
exceptional children. Almost al- 
ways these laws include provision for 
state supported residential schools, 
but modern attitudes toward special 
growing trend toward the support 
special day schools. 

Much also remains done the 
effective integration health, educa- 
tional, and welfare services for handi- 
capped and exceptional children. 
this, both the voluntary 
wide agencies for 
dren, well official planning agen- 
cies, will have ample room for ex- 
panding and exercising their function. 


FEDERAL ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


Just state legislation reimburse 
local school boards for excess cost 
necessary statewide basis, the 
equalization 
tunity, both geographically 
dividually, should encouraged 
federal legislation. 

the present time, there are 
federal aids the states special 
education; nor there any official 
federal-state relationship special 
education there is, for example, be- 
tween the federal children’s bureau 
and the state agencies for crippled 
children. 

Federal aids the states special 
education would 
ulate activity this field. late 
years, there has been considerable or- 
ganized for legislation 
duced each session Congress pro- 
viding approximately eleven million 
dollars federal funds aids the 
states. the present this legis- 
lation has fallen short passage, and 
though the war further delayed con- 
sideration the bill, the return 


peace should improve the outlook for 
federal legislation. 

Most the money which would 
provided under this plan would have 
matched state appropriations. 
The plan provides that each state 
must submit the United States 
proval, which, among other 
things, will the state depart- 
ment education the administra- 
tive agency and provide for the fair 
distribution the funds the rural 
and urban areas and among the vari- 
ous types handicapped children 
served. 

conference all organized groups for 
the welfare the handicapped should 
organized foster such legislation. 
Recently Commissioner Studebaker 
suggested that the National Society 
for Children, having 
does the staff and financial resources, 
should sponsor such council. 

Even with adequate legislation, how- 
ever, there still the need bring- 
ing home the man the street the 
problems the care, treatment, and 
education the handicapped. 
not say this with any false sense 
modesty since think that organ- 
ization well yours has done ex- 
cellent work this direction. How- 
ever, none perfect and feel 
that there still room for improve- 
ment this direction. 

sum up, the modern trend would 
seem definitely toward the recog- 
nition certain basic needs all 
children regardless where they may 
how they differ 
mentally, emotionally, economical- 
ly; sense security the home, 
sense physical well being, sense 
being member social group 

page 160) 
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Prescribing and fitting hearing aids 
has become big business which 
the teacher, the otologist, the speech 
correctionist, the hearing aid clinician. 
and salesman seem have inter- 
est. Who take the major re- 
sponsibility for this service? Miss 
Ronnei presents her views the 
qualifications persons who should 
give this service. Readers the 
Journal are invited present their 

* * * 

HENEVER two more teachers 

acoustically 
dren get together the conversation in- 
evitably pivots around hearing aids 
and their use teaching speech, lan- 
guage, and the regular subjects the 
school curriculum. Now and then, 
our discussions the grave limita- 
tions and great possibilities the use 
hearing aids children, hear 
story about child who wears 
his hearing aid almost well the 
advertisements promise. 
More frequently, however, hear 
stories noorly fitted hearing aid 
forced upon child well inten- 
tioned grownup who 
ing aid modern classroom. The 
latter kind story lights the torch 
idealism among the teachers and they 
begin outline the answers the 
question Who Shall fit Hearing 
Aid? veteran many sessions 
such shoptalk, shall endeavor 
consolidate the invaluable opinions 


Who Shall Fit Hearing Aid? 


Eleanor Ronnei 


many skillful and experienced teach- 
ers into answer the question. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS 


teachers have set list 
minimum essentials qualifica- 
tions for the person agency who 
fit hearing aid for our pupils. 


FIRST all, the hearing aid fitter 
must have storehouse scientific 
and human knowledge upon which 
draw his dealing with prospective 
hearing aid wearers. must know 
the physical, mental, and emotional 
aspects hearing and hearing loss; 
must have understanding the 
principle acoustic theory and 
must able apply this knowledge 
cause dealing with child his 
total environment and not only with 
abstract quantity and quality hear- 
ing loss, utmost importance 
that the fitter hearing aids thor- 
oughly familiar with the structure 
the child’s personality and with his 
educational needs. 


SECOND, person with the neces- 
sary factual background must have 
access scientific equipment. 
will need American Medical Asso- 
ciation approved pure-tone audiometer 
with air and bone conduction receiv- 
ers, approved hearing aids all makes 
available the community, and ob- 
jective speech-testing sentences, word 
lists, and records. 


THIRD, the person with basic 


ELEANOR Head the Educational Services, New York League for the 


Hard Hearing. 
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knowledge and the necessary appar- 
atus must use both the scientific and 
practical methods fitting the aid 
the child. will use the scientific 
approaches when assembles each 
make aid for trial the basis 
the audiometric response curves. 
will use the practical approach when 
tests each make instrument for 
intelligibility, tone, and “wear-ability” 
the laboratory, the child’s home 
and school environment before 
recommends one 
strument over another. Fitting 
this method—which like call the 
PRESCRIBED AND TRIED method— 
may slow and cumbersome, but 
does achieve the objective, 


able aid for the child. 


FOURTH, the person who attempts 
fit hearing aid must have per- 
sonality which will enable him 
established rapport with the child, with 
the parents, and with 
authorities with whom must work. 
must also have the time, energy, 
and interest carry through the ex- 
periment from start succesful con- 
clusion. 


FIFTH, visualize the complete 
set-up for proper fitting hearing 
aids impartial, non-commercial 
atmosphere such college hos- 
pital laboratory, league for the hard 
hearing, state, county, city 
educational system. brief, be- 
lieve that this specialist’s job 
pure science and social service. 
certainly not mean imply that 
all hearing aids fitted the present 
commercial fashion result disaster, 
but know that very high pro- 
portion the present service handi- 
capping rather than helpful the 
children our classes. Here are two 
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stories that illustrate our point. 


Our first story about Sammy, ten 
year old the fourth grade school. 
Sammy’s father bought him standard- 
make bone conduction hearing aid 
the advice friend who “tried out” 
Sammy’s bone conduction with one 
tuning fork vibrating 256 cycles 
per second. When Sammy wore the 
aid, insisted that could “hear 
the sounds very loud, but couldn’t 
make out words.” And how hated 
being different from the others the 
class! His family cajoled, threatened, 
and finally whipped Sammy into sub- 
mission until wore the aid 
school, still protesting that could 
hear but could not understand. After 
three months constant battle, 
Sammy was brought hearing aid 
consultation service. the center 
found that Sammy had bone 
conduction above 256 cycles; our 
knowledge speech told that 
Sammy could hear much more satis- 


factorily with air conduction aid 


which his family could not now afford 
buy, and besides Sammy was grim- 
determined never try another 
aid even could hear with one. 
the time found agency 
help buy Sammy the proper aid and 
had helped Sammy over his “stub- 
born streak” about wearing it, one full 
year Sammy’s life was lost. Knowl- 
edge, equipment, and proper method 
fitting the initial aid would have 
saved money, time, and tears. 

Our second story concerns Ann, 
young lady fifteen, her first term 
large senior high school. Ann 
was fitted air conduction aid 
salesman who knew all the answers. 
taped the volume control “where 
belongs all the time” and impressed 
upon Ann’s mother the importance 

(Continued page 160) 
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Evaluating Special Class 
Terms Personality Development 


LTHOUGH educators glibly 
accept the fact individual dif- 
ferences, often discover that 
individuals spend most our 
lives trying hide eliminate dif- 
ferences working with meticulous 
care put all students through the 
same mill. “Community ex- 
ception. small town centered 
around large university. The school 
population includes children mer- 
chants and tradespeople, children 
university students and professors, 
and children from the flats. The 
medium intelligence rating for ele- 
mentary classes Community 
between 105 and 115, although the 
range from 160. Since Com- 
munity socially and economically 
above the average town, the 
feels quite satisfied with the situation. 
The high calibre the school popu- 
lation seemed indicate that more 
than two three children could real- 
special class. Only part the school 
staff was convinced the point 
action that something more must 
done meet individual needs. None 
was wholly convinced what was 
the best thing do. 

Although Community was not 
ready consider special class 
solution the problem, was sug- 
gested that part-time arrangement 
made using small group chil- 


dren having emotional, social, 
academic difficulties. there were 
any noticeable changes these might 
recorded either for against the ac- 
tual opening special class. 

With much difficulty 
special class was finally started. One 
school lent small vacant conference 
room house the experiment. The 
superintendent and supervisor said 
“Go ahead.” Classroom doors opened 
for the selection the children. 
Teachers excused children and recom- 
mended others for study. 

The university believed 
strongly the possibility construc- 
tive action. The Departments Edu- 
cation and Psychology offered the 
service part-time teacher, furni- 
ture for eight children, some equip- 
ment left from summer school spe- 
cial class, the help examiners, and 
psychologist for testing and person- 
ality studies, and the promise pro- 
vide some the materials needed. 

Although only eight children could 
accommodated, was decided 
make survey all children who 
had difficulties emotional, social, 
academic sort, indicated the 
statements teachers, the nurse, 
the cumulative record. The teachers 
cooperated whole-heartedly 
gesting children for study, sharing in- 
formation and judgments, 
mitting children excused from 


M.A., Assistant Professor Special Education, Pennsylvania 
State College. 
sylvania State College. 
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class for testing and study. The hope 
was expressed that with concrete proof 
constructive help eight cases, 
regular special class might con- 
sidered feasible for later year. 


The information obtained regarding 
each child included the following 


data: 


Chronological Age. 


(Stanford-Binet when 
recommended.) 

Mental Age. 

Educational Age (Determined 


from test results the previ- 
ous spring from the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Tests, Primary 
Intermediate.) 

Comparison checked between 
crepancies use ability aca- 


demically. 
Economic Status (Determined 
through consultation with the 


school nurse.) 
(Determined 
statement 


Emotional Status 
through written 
the child’s teacher, and study 
teacher’s reports file.) 

individual. 

Physical condition. 
Size (Considered 

portant relation group.) 
General Health. 
Defects. 
(All determined through con- 
sultation with school nurse to- 
gether with study health 
records.) 

School attendance (Including all 
records from the time the 
child’s admission school.) 

10. Class Survey Median 


most im- 
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CLASS ESTABLISHED 


The eight children who were finally 
selected were from the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades, and varied chron- 
ological age from years months 
years months. Mental ages 
ranged from years months 
years months. except one 
years months. Q.’s ranged from 
78, except one 89. The 
one child with the higher and 
unusual insecurity. All 
the children, addition having 


wes 


limited 
exhibited rather marked emotional 
insecurity. They were selected 


relatively homogeneous The 
emotional instability was the principal 
criterion selection, but intellectual 
ability, which often cause emo- 
tional problems, was also considered 
keep the group fairly con- 
sistent with regard ability. 

The class was the fall 


semester and met for one hour each 


day. All procedures 
were tested the basis individual 
and group needs. The room was set 
one which did the things 
liked. Procedures regularly used 
special class were used with this 
group. For example: 
Activities started with 
dividual’s suggestions, needs, pos- 
sibilities, and on. 
The children themselves helped 
set their own goals. 
All instruction was differentiated 
meet individual needs. 
Every effort was accepted, even 
though small. 
Encouragement rather than cen- 
sure was used. 
All work was judged terms 
the individual’s own progress. 
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Each individual was encouraged 
proceed his own rate. 

Every opportunity was given the 
children rather than the teacher 
solve the group problems. 

Dignity and respect were built 
the basis the child’s indi- 
vidual achievement. 


usual, the children first were 
interested only themselves and 
wanted use the materials hand 
make various articles. During the 
year the following types things 
were made: 


Toys—animals wheels, hobby 
horse, doll bed, doll clothes. 
wall plaques, cut-out pictures. 
benches, tables, 
chest for personal belongings, 
shelves. 

Tablecloth and napkins, fringed 
and decorated. 

candles. 


Group projects included Christ- 
mas party, Easter party, and picnic. 
The group was divided into four 
committees two members each 
form Decoration. Entertainment, Re- 
freshment, and Serving Committees. 
For all these parties the children 
went town and ordered pur- 
chased materials needed. One group 
asked alone and was very suc- 
cessful. addition these activities, 
two entertainments for others were 
given: 

Teacher’s St. Patrick Day Party. 
The children organized and pro- 
duced two plays: “Three Bears” 
and “Three Billy Goats.” 

Movie Party the Junior High 

School for the four classes from 

which the children had come. 


to 
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The children previewed the 
movies and selected the two 
they thought most appropriate. 

They wrote invitations and 
the ushering and con- 
ducting the whole enter- 
tainment. 

There were about 120 guests. 
The the 
whole program except running 
the movies and lighting the 
auditorium. 


CHANGES OBSERVED 


The subjectively observed results 
this program included the follow- 
ing changes: 

Peggy. 
spoke unless spoken to. 


first Peggy rarely 
Gradually 
through her art she won group ap- 
proval and was consulted the other 
children. She took her first for- 
ward when she volunteered act 
the Refreshment Committee the 
Christmas party. This involved plan- 
ning, ordering, purchasing, and serv- 
ing the food. success this 
project gave her the needed confidence 
take the role leading lady 
both plays for the Teacher’s Party. 
Also she volunteered say 
well” from the high school auditor- 
ium the one hundred twenty chil- 
dren the Movie Party. Best all, 
she began laughing herself, and 
often made joke her mistakes. 


Bob. Bob showed much inter- 
est his work and stayed with each 
job until was completed. took 
responsibility seriously when asked 
help the still enjoyed 
boasting and talking rather loudly, 
and times continued try an- 
noy. However, showed real pride 
his enjoyed being head 
the Game Committee. wasn’t able 
say really liked shop, but 
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told wanted place summer 
school. 

Rodney. Rodney began letting 
down continued gain satis- 
faction from the things made. 
evidently disliked his brother and 
worshiped his dog. became much 
freer offering various tasks 
and was able laugh much more. 


Jack. Jack won for himself the 


nickname “good old Jack.” 
worked independently, 


but enjoyed group’ 


games and activities. thoroughly 
resisted any subject-matter work, and 
stayed home twice after attempt 
was made give some help spell- 
ing and numbers. 


Sally. Sally, could 
never stay with any thing. the 
beginning student observing her 
took ten pages running notes 
half hour. Sally remained 
physically active, her efforts were di- 
rected toward unifying goal. She 
was very generous, sharing things 
from home and costuming the whole 
group for their plays. Sally gained 
great deal the affection possible 
the small group. 


mother while the special class and 
moved foster home. This change 
seemed good one, she was better 
dressed and better cared for. Beatrice 
relaxed once our group, and 
came especially happy when Laura came 
us. Beatrice learned laugh and 
play -in the group. Her highest mo- 
ment was “Big Billy” the play. 
She had much fun little first 
grader, and was delighted when told 
that she sounded like “Big Billy.” 


Lucy. Lucy had wanted 
the group from the beginning and 
was delighted when her turn came. 


She worked independently and often 
guided Beatrice. She was never ag- 
gressive, but shared her ideas freely. 


Carl. Working wood opened 
the door Carl’s self-respect. ac- 
tually became quite full himself and 
began “run” the other boys. How- 
ever, when they all decided take 
turns Carl immediately fitted into the 
situation. was especially helped 
the prestige his work brought him 
his own classroom. 

Laura. Laura was very in- 
dependent worker from the beginning 
and completed more individual pieces 
work than anyone else. There were 
times, too, when she began talking 
freely and offered suggestions. 


10. Helen. Helen left the 
group she began showing pride her 
work. She began blossom under 
the more intimate contacts the 
small group. 

Helen and Laura left the special 
class two months before the end the 


because factors unrelated 


the program. They were replaced 
Lucy and Carl. 


TEST SHOWED CHANGES 


attempt, possible, objectify 
this study, all the children were 
given the following psychological tests 
before and after the experiment: 


Stanford-Binet (Form L). 

California Test Personality 
(Primary, Form A). 

Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behav- 
ior Rating Scale (checked the 
respective teachers the chil- 
dren). 

Word Association Test for Chil- 
dren (C. Rogers) 

Schwartz Social Situation Pic- 
tures for Children (separate sets 
for the two sexes). 
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wish check possible changes 
intelligence because our belief 
that scores such tests may often 
significantly affected factors 
social insecurity. Our reason for us- 
ing the other tests apparent their 
nature. The last two, Word Asso- 
ciation Test and Social Situation 
Pictures Test, are not formal stand- 
ardized tests, but are more approp- 
riately designated projective person- 
ality measures, which believed 
might some cases offer clarification 
some the differences found 
the objective tests. 

While the actual findings these 
projective tests were very interesting 
that they revealed maladjustment 
almost every case, there were not 
whole any marked indications 
these two tests gross changes. Two 
children, Jack and Barbara, did show 
some improvement adjustment. 
interesting that all the children 


but one showed good many 
inferiority and insecurity feel- 


tions the Word Association Test. 
For example, they would almost in- 
variably give delayed responses un- 
usual responses words like favorite, 
not wanted, crazy, poor, strong boy, 
dumb, bad, scold, don’t belong, grudge, 
and unfair. 

the more objective tests pos- 
sibly somewhat more demonstrable 
changes scores were obtained. 


the Stanford-Binet the 

Peggy increased points 
Bob decreased points 
Rodney increased point 
Jack increased points 
Sally increased point 
Barbara increased points 
Lucy increased points 
Carl decreased points 
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Three these changes might pos- 
sibly significant (Jack, Barbara, 
and Bob) two being increases and one 
decrease. such small sample, 
and view the fact that the second 
test was each case administered 
different examiner, feel that 
there is, however, clear evidence 
other hand, interest note 
that five our children had had 
previous Stanford Binet 
tests, but had not shown changes 
more than four points these 
tests, and these changes had not been 
any consistent direction. 


the California Personality 
Test and the Behavior Rating Scales 
that the most interesting changes oc- 
curred. The two children who entered 
the group late should probably dis- 
regarded since only about six weeks 
elapsed between their initial and final 
tests. the California Personality 
Test, four the original six children 
showed slight improvements (an aver- 
age seventeen percentiles) which 
may fairly significant, since each 
these scores represents composite 
twelve characteristics measured 
each child. One child, Sally, dropped 
score about five percentiles. But 
one child, Rodney, increased very 
greatly, e., forty per cent self- 
adjustment, and sixty per cent so- 
cial adjustment. Aside 
over-all changes this test, several 
sub-tests gave rather interesting re- 
sults. self-reliance three children 
dropped noticeably and only one 
showed definite improvement. But 
sense personal worth, all but one 
child, Bob, increased greatly, the aver- 
age increase for the five being from 
fourteenth fortieth percentile, 
almost average for the normal 
population. Sense belonging in- 
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creased about twenty per cent five 
cases, and freedom from withdrawing 
symptoms increased average 
twenty-five per cent four cases. 
One child increased forty per cent 
freedom from nervous symptoms, but 
one child fell back ninety per cent 
this regard. 

factors social adjustment all 
six children increased social skills, 
the average improvement being from 
thirty-third percentile seventieth 
percentile. That say, they 
changed from below the median 
general population above the two- 
thirds mark for the same population. 
family relations the group 
whole increased eighteen percentiles, 
although scores two the children 
actually dropped. school relations 
there was rather slight and per- 
haps not significant increase, but 
community relations the entire group 
increased from forty-eighth, aver- 
age, sixty-eighth percentile, which 
almost the upper quartile. sig- 
nificant group regression poorer 
levels was shown any the traits 
measured the California Personal- 
ity Test. 

Considering the children individual- 
ly, one child particular, Rodney, 
made tremendous amount progress 
adjustment according the Cali- 
fornia Personality Test 
centiles) and another child, Jack, in- 
creased twenty-five percentiles. Other 
changes were not pronounced. 


the 
Behavior Rating Scale, which 


‘children being 


evaluation the children the 
teachers, observed almost 
change ratings these children, 
except for Rodney, who 
sidered somewhat less 
(twenty-two per cent) his teacher. 
interesting that one the chil- 
dren who joined the group quite late, 
Carl, obtained even more notice- 
able improvement score according 
his teacher’s rating, than any the 
six original children. The fact that 
this boy happens the dullest 
the eight children, indicated 
performance the Stanford-Binet 
test, may may not significant. 
Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
the teachers’ ratings that the 
teachers group apparently con- 
tinued think the special class 
children the same fashion they 
always had, e., problems. 
was true spite the fast that the 
children had improved social and 
personal adjustment. There real 
question the effect upon these 
returned 
same classrooms which 
lems were noticeable. 

general, believe that the re- 
sults the tests given these chil- 
dren before and after their member- 
ship the special group not show 
any consistent signs regression, and 
with regard number social 
traits and personal feelings secur- 
ity the tests indicate 


improvement. While the improve- 


ment greater for some children than 
for others, the general tendency 
quite favorable. 
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SYRACUSE APPOINTMENTS 

terests the physically, socially, and 
mentally handicapped child have tak- 
place Syracuse, New York dur- 
ing the past six months. Two new 
appointments have been made within 
the Syracuse Public Schools: Miss 
Isa Cole has been appointed Super- 
visor Special Education, new posi- 
tion created this year the Board 
Education. All phases special 
education have been coordinated un- 
der the direction Miss 
ing the vacancy the principalship 
Hughes School for Excep- 
tional Children Syracuse Mr. 
Adelbert Northrup for many 
years been connected with the school 
system the city. 

Syracuse University Bureau 
Physically and Mentally Handicapped 
has been established within the Psy- 
chological Services Center. This Bur- 
eau under the direction Dr. Wil- 
liam Cruickshank who also heads 
the special education program within 
the School Education. The Bureau 
will provide training facilities for 
graduate students and will also make 
available educational, psychological, 
and vocational counseling 
viduals with physical impairments and 
with retarded mental development. 
The full facilities the Center, in- 
cluding the Reading Skills Laboratory, 
the Mental Hygiene Service, the 
Speech Laboratory, and the Univer- 
sity Testing Service, will coordin- 
ated expand the work the new 
Bureau. 

The Hearing Conservation Center, 
under the direction Dr. Gordon 
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Hoople, Head the Department 
Otolaryngology the University Col- 
lege Medicine, began operation 
Syracuse September With the 
cooperation the Speech Laboratory 
and the Psychological Services Center, 
the Hearing Conservation Center will 
soon providing complete service 
persons with impaired hearing. 

order integrate all aspects 
the work for exceptional children, the 
Central New York Chapter the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children was activated this fall. This 
Chapter includes many groups and 
many interests, and representatives 
from medical, educational, and social 
work agencies are the membership. 


TRAINING SCHOOL PHYSICIANS 

David Vanderslice, D., Director 
the Children’s Health Center 
the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
Flint, Michigan, recently announced 
the selection Arthur Tuuri, D., 
the recipient the 1946 scholarship 
awarded the foundation. 

making this announcement, Dr. 
Vanderslice also explained that the 
purpose the scholarships af- 
ford means for training school phy- 
sicians public health and educa- 
tion supplement the usual two 
years training pediatrics re- 
quired for qualification for certifica- 
tion the American Board Pedia- 
trics. One scholarship 
awarded. The amount the scholar- 
ship $2,400, naid $100 month dur- 
During the second year residence, 
courses public health and educa- 
tion, totaling semester hours, will 
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taken the University Michi- 
gan. These can applied against the 
hours required for graduate degree 
public health. 

Persons eligible for the scholarships 
are: citizens the A., gradu- 
ates Class medical school who 
have completed one year rotating 
interneship. Applications should 
made Dr. Vanderslice Flint, 
April. 

Following his second year schol- 
arship, resident Pediatrics, Dr. 
Tuuri will serve minimum one 
year school physician Flint 
member the staff the Mott Foun- 
dation sponsored school health pro- 
gram. The Journal School Health, 
November, 1946. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION GROWS TEXAS 


Approximately sixty communities 
Texas have been approved Special 
Education centers under the provisions 
the Morris-Smith Act 1945. 
Eight these centers are organized 
county units. 

The Division Special Education, 
State Department Education, has 
recently issued revised 
Guide for Exceptional Children. Great 
credit due Mr. Robinson, State 
Director, and his staff for the prepara- 
tion this outstanding document. 
wide use for this manual being pre- 
dicted. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR FIRE SAFETY 


Education children the need 
for better fire protection schools and 
homes the United States the only 
effective means halting the increas- 
ing inroads fire into our slendering 
national resources. Educators who have 
given serious thought the problem 
fire losses have come this con- 
clusion after extensive study. 
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fact, the Office has 
prepared Curriculum Guide which 
shows how children elementary 
school age can taught achieve 
proper attitudes, correct information 
and some skill preventing and con- 
trolling fires. Children will, turn, 
carry this fire-cognizance adults 
the home. 


The Curriculum 
chapters the Why, Where, and How 
fire education. states 
that, spite current educational 
efforts. ten children die each day 
resuit school fires. contains 
fire-loss statistics startle the most 
lethargic, “It-can’t-happen 
titude. From there the guide con- 
tinues with strong arguments for fire 
protection. The reasons: 

some child growth and development 
making the child fire-safety con- 
scious. 

ensure the happiness and 
security the child the home 


‘through his contribution home fire 


safety. 

contribute good com- 
munity living through the child’s par- 
ticipation the local fire-safety cam- 
paign. 

helping conserve the country’s re- 
sources through fire prevention edu- 
cation. 

conserve world resources for 
common use taking leadership 
fire prevention and fire protection. 

Although the guide the result 
extensive study and contains wealth 
facts guide the educator the 
subject fire prevention 
used merely suggestive out- 
line upon which curriculum 
planning groups and teachers may 
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draw developing programs fire 
safety education suited their local 
needs.” 


The manuscript for the Curriculum 
Guide was prepared members 
working conference held the 
Office Education. Consultants 
included various principals and teach- 
ers public schools and colleges, of- 
Safety officials and heads safety or- 
ganizations, and members fire pro- 
tection organizations and government 
security offices. 


The Curriculum Fire 
Safety slanted fire education 
elementary schools and available 
individuals, schools and boards 
education through United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, C., cents per copy. 


TENNESSEE WORKSHOP 


Meeting the Special Needs Chil- 
dren was the theme the cooperative 
workshop held the University 
Tennessee from June July 17. 
The workshop was sponsored the 
University cooperation with the 
Tennessee Department Education, 
Public Health, and Public Welfare, 
and assisted the Tennessee and Na- 
tional Societies for Crippled Children 
and Disabled Adults. 

Teachers supervisors 
their own problems during the en- 
tire period. Groups concentrated 
ways working with and planning 
for the hard-of-hearing, speech de- 
fectives, crippled, partially sighted, 
homebound, mentally retarded, gifted, 
malnourished, behavior problems, and 
juvenile delinquents. 
enty-five children with these defects 
were present clinics for the stu- 
dents see and work with, that 


worked 
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they might learn recognize prob- 
lems existing their own classrooms 
and might know ways meeting the 
needs presented these exceptional 
children. 


The workshop was climaxed 
student evaluation the six weeks’ 
study exceptional children. The 
discussion was led evaluation 
committee composed the children 
from the various interest groups. The 
workshop participants felt that the 
experience had given them aware- 
ness the needs exceptional chil- 
dren which were frequently not recog- 
nized. They also felt that they were 
returning their schools with ability 
make certain classroom adjust- 
ments. They had learned know 
local and state resources available for 
helping teachers solve this problem 


Later the summer another Uni- 
versity Workshop held Marion 
County was partially devoted their 
physically handicapped found the 
first State Census Physically Han- 
dicapped Children. The program in- 
cluded medical-dental-nutrition clinic 
for selected children brought 
teachers and parents; demonstration 
regular classroom; supervised home 
visits; direct study community re- 


sources and needs children 
cooperation with numerous agency 


parent relations through series 
community days the school sev- 
eral representative school communities 
(farming, mountain-mining, industrial 
TVA Dam county seat Jas- 
per); planning for next year’s school- 
community program; tentative plans 
for evaluation through follow-up 
the supervisors and teachers. Report 
supplied Mrs. Rebecca McElroy 
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Regional Supervising Teacher, 
Tennessee Crippled Children’s Serv- 
ice.) 


COMMITTEES CHAIRMAN ANNOUNCED 
FOR TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Richard Hungerford, program 
chairman for the twenty-third an- 
nual meeting the council, has an- 
nounced the news members his 
committee. Chris New 
York, assist the chairman with 
planning the general program. 
Luncheon discussion groups are 
charge Ray Graham, Illinois, and 
Laura Wingertszahn. Mary Hill, 
Ottawa, will care for publicity and 
local arrangements. 
the general sessions will 
Dr. Morris. Planning for Sec- 
tion meeting being done Eleanor 
Ronnei and Mildred Stanton. Teas 
the American Embassy and the 
Government House are 
ranged Dr. Stothers, Ottawa. 


ILLINOIS PUBLICATIONS 

The Department Public 
Instruction has now published four 
circulers The Illincis Plan for Spe- 
cial Education Exceptional Chil- 
dren. The publications 
pared state committees under the 
general direction Ray Graham, as- 
sistant Superintendent, Director 
Education Exceptional Children. 
The titles include: The Physically 
Handicapped, (Circular Series No. 
12); The Visually 
cular No. 12); The Educable Men- 
tally Handicapped (Circular Series 
No. 12); The Speech Defective, 
(Circular Series No. 12). 

Similar publications deaf and 
hard hearing children and socially 
maladjusted children are prepara- 
tion. 
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BETTER SCHOOL HOMES FOR 
CHILDREN 


Practical, helpful guidance the 
building and modernization school- 
houses offered new bulletin, 
Better School Homes for Children, 
just published the Association for 
Childhood Education. 

The right schoolhouse for the chil- 
dren one community may not 
the right one for the children an- 
other, the bulletin explains. But cer- 
tain considerations seem basic good 
ity and .or all children. These basic 
are presented the 
bulletin. 

articles, photographs and floor plans 
that have avveared recent publica- 
tions and the magazine the Asso- 
ciation, Childhood Education, are in- 
corporated the new bulletin. 

The publication contains pages 
and priced 25c. may or- 


dered from the the Association for 


-Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 


STATE DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS 
MEET 

The seventh annual meeting the 
State Directors and Supervisors 
Special Education will held At- 
lantic City the Board Education 
Administration Building Auditorium, 
1809 Pacific Avenue, Monday, 
man the Directors and Super- 
visors. 

The following topics have been sub- 
mitted for discussion: The problem 
quests); home instruction 
crippled; the educational program for 
epileptic children; plans for neurotics; 
subsidies for obtaining 
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rectionists; progress made the study 
visiting teacher services; admis- 
sion 3-year old deaf children; 
discrimination against the mental and 
socially handicapped 
relations between departments edu- 
cation and health. 


SYRACUSE AND CLEVELAND SPONSOR 
CONFERENCES 

conference Mental Hygiene 
and the Problems Exceptional 
Chi'dren the School 
Education, Syracuse University 
cooperation with the George Davis 
Bivin Foundation, Ohio, 
and the Psychological Services Center, 
Syracuse University, May and 
1947. All meetings will take place 
the auditorium the Maxwell 
School Citizenship, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Speakers from Syracuse in- 
clude William Cruickshank, Arthur 
Combs, and Frances Dwyer. 
The second morning group 
young people from the Syracuse Pub- 
lic Schoo's hold panel discussion 
their problems. Among out-of-state 
speakers are Fritz Redl, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Michigan; William Snyder, 
State College, Pennsylvania; and Vir- 
ginia Madigan, University 


RETHERFORD BECOMES STATE 
SUPERVISOR 


Miss Gwen Retherford, Supervisor 
Education, Public Schools, 
Ferndale, Michigan has become the 
State Director Special Education 
for Kentucky. Kentucky develop- 
ing new state wide program for all 
types exceptional children. 


Chapter Chatter 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS ORGANIZES 
December 1946, the 33rd 
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Chapter the International Council 
for Exceptional Children met for or- 
ganization the Girls’ Club Room 
Southwest Texas State College. 

Prior the business meeting the 
group was addressed Dr. Daniel 
Prescott, nationally known educator 
from the University Chicago, whose 
timely and topic was Pre- 
venting the Exceptional Child from 
being Exceptional. 

After some discussion was de- 
cided that this Chapter known 
the “Southwest Texas Chapter.” Of- 
ficers were elected. Objectives and 
plans for future meetings were dis- 
cussed. Tentative plans are meet 
again San Antonio conjunction 
with the Alamo Area the Texas 
State Teachers Association, and dur- 
ing the Summer Session South- 
west Texas State College, dates 


ILLINI DISCUSSES NATIONAL MEETING 

Featured the December meeting 
the reports Chapter 
members who attended sessicns the 
Anniversary Meeting the 
National Society for Chil- 
dren and Adults. Delegates talked 
some length about the cerebral 
program and the men who lectured 
this subject, Doctors Fay, 
Winthrup Phelps, Meyer Perlstein, 
and Elmer Carlson. 
warps, Correspondent). 


were three 


FOUR YEAR PLAN 

Delinquency the general theme 
chosen the Geneseo, New York 
Chapter for this year’s program. One 
meeting will devoted film such 
Dead End which will highlight one 
phase delinquency. Another will 


culture! and Industrial School In- 
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dustry followed discussion im- 
pressions. still another meeting 
member the staff Industry will 
talk the college, with the whole 
student body invited. Mr. Clinton 
Areson the State School has aided 
the program committee completing 
these arrangements. 

Next year the Chapter plans 
study the deaf with the help the 
Superintendent the School for the 
Deaf Rochester. (HELEN 
Faculty Advisor Geneseo, New York 
Chapter). 


BIG CHAPTER—SPACIALLY 

The Central Ontario Chapter covers 
territory some hundred miles 
length including seven smaller cities 
30,000 less. The thirty members 
are engaged work Senior Boys’ 
and Girls’ Classes, Speech Correction, 
Junior Mixed Classes, are Visiting 
and Sanitorium teachers. 

About ten these 
tended the Detroit Convention the 
International Council 1946 and 
borrowed, for display the Chap- 
ter’s annual meeting, the colored 
films activities the De- 
troit Schools. (BEATRICE DUNLOP, 
correspondent Central Ontario Chap- 
ter). 


EXCEPTIONAL CHAPTER—ON 
STATE BASIS 


The Texas State Chapter the 
Council for Children 
boasts several notable achievements, 
namely membership over one 
hundred persons, and its own pub- 
lication, the Special Education Bulle- 
tin. The November Issue the bul- 
letin carries news 
dividual members, about chapter of- 
ficers and activities, 
sional organizations and periodicals 
the several areas special education. 


items 
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The Texas Chapter membership in- 
cludes visiting teachers, superintend- 
ents, and “general” educators—as well 
specialists with the deaf, ortho- 
pedic, speech defective, hard hear- 
ing, sight saving, 

The Chapter organization built 
around the officers and seven Com- 
mittees described Advisory, Pro- 
gram, Legislative, Public Relations, 
Membership, Resolutions, Library and 
Publications. The president 
state chapter Charles Jones 
Austin, Texas. 
secretary Texas State Chapter). 


MIAMI GOES INTO HUDDLE—WITH 
ITSELF 


The November meeting 
Miami Chapter was held Roosevelt 
School. Dinner was served the 
lunchroom manager after which Mr. 
Charles Clark, district manager 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 
the group. The December meeting 
was held the Club House the 


.Miami Society for the Hard Hear- 


ing. 

The specific aim this year 
learn more about, and bring about 
better cooperation among the differ- 
ent groups working with exceptional 
children. (FRANCES corres- 
pondent Miami Chapter.) 


PIONEERING WYOMING 
The Wyoming Chapter held its fall 
meeting October Casper during 
the tri-district convention. 
interest was expressed the spring 
Newsletter that was the result con- 
tributions from all Special Class teach- 
ers. This letter told the personnel 
the classes, projects conjunction 
with the curriculum, handicraft sug- 
gestions, and article speech cor- 

rection one the teachers. 
This past summer 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


HORACE RACKHAM SCHOOL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


Offers graduate and undergraduate courses all 

phases special education; degree course occupa- 
tional therapy and speech reading courses for adult deaf- 


ened. 
Methods courses all fields; special classes for ob- 


servation and practice teaching. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1947 


Essentials Language Development Methods Teaching Slow-Learning 
and Reading for the Deaf Children 
Advanced Problems Speech for the Education and Social Control Men- 


Paid advertisement 


Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects the Deaf 

Teaching Speech the Deaf 

Speech Reading for Children 

Hearing Aids and Their Use 

Methods Teaching Crippled Chil- 
dren 

Therapeutic Care Crippled Children 

Physical Reconstruction Crippled 
Children 


Orthopedics for Teachers Crippled 
Children 


One hundred fifty additional courses offered for all 
types teachers. 


tally Retarded Children 

Education the Blind 

Mental Deficiency 

Mental Hygiene 

Speech Correction 

Education Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene Childhood and Ad- 
olescence 

Specialized Techniques and Practice 
Their Application the Teaching 
Exceptional Children 

Seminar Special Education 

Measurement and Diagnosis Special 
Education 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facili- 


ties Michigan State Normal College and University 
Michigan. 


For summer school catalog please write to: 


FRANCIS LORD, Director Special 
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Summer School for the blind was car- 
ried the Casper Lions’ Club 
mountain camp under the supervision 
the State Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment. Seventeen blind and partially 
sighted persons, varying ages from 
attended. 

Plans are under way with the Na- 
tional Crippled Children’s Society 
organize crippled children’s group 
the state further the work 
treatment and educational opportuni- 
ties. This only the beginning stages 
but are hoping care more ade- 
quately for these children. 
KENT, correspondent Wyoming Chap- 
ter). 


NEWER TRENDS 

The Newark Chapter has taken for 
its theme the year “Newer Trends 
Education.” the November 
meeting Dr. Darrel Mase New 
Jersey State Teachers College spoke 
“The Speech Handicapped Child.” 
About sixty members and friends par- 
ticipated this interesting 
structive meeting. 


January Mrs.. Brooks Potter, 
president the American League for 


Epilepsy, spoke “Epilepsy” the. 


regular quarterly meeting. The pro- 
gram planned for the remainder 
the year will include discussion 
March “New Trends Nutrition” 
Miss Harriet Stone, 
the Department Health Educa- 
tion and Service the Newark Board 
from the Schools 
election and tea. 
LAWRENCE, correspond- 
ent Newark Chapter). 


FARIBAULT CONSIDERS DEFICIENCY 
The Faribau't, Minnesota, Chapter 


this studying its three regu- 
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lar meetings Acoustic Deficiency, 
Visual Deficiency, and Mental De- 
ficiency. Each member urged 
publicize the year’s program, and 
bring every meeting “at least one 
person who interested in, but not 
actively engaged in, special educa- 
tion.” 


The fact that one hundred persons 
attended the December meeting 
tests the soundness the guiding 
principle that “increased information 
each other’s work 
will value not only directly 
connected with special education but 
the public well.” Howard 
Quigley president the Faribault 
Chapter; Paul Hoff, vice-president; 
Caroline Perkins, secretary-treasurer. 
(CAROLINE PERKINS, secretary Fari- 
bault Chapter). 


GREATER CLEVELAND ACTION 


October the Cleveland Chapter 
sponsored dinner meeting the 


Northeastern Ohio Teachers Associa- 


tion Convention for 
ested the adjustment children 
exceptional either mentally phy- 
Mr. Fintz, Assistant 
Superintendent Cleveland Public 
Schools, presided. Dr. Nisong- 
er, Director Special and Adult 
Education Ohio State University, 
spoke “Post School Adjustment 
Mentally 
Some high points his talk were 
that mentally handicapped children 
trained special classes hold jobs 
adults more steadily and more satis- 
factorily than those not given special 
that they obtain unskilled 


work; that they follow 
achievements. 


According Dr. Nisonger, mental- 
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handicapped children need 
ter understanding their potential- 
ities well their liabilities, 
better program placement, and 
sympathetic supervision foilow-up 
the job. With these aids Dr. Ni- 
songer stated that mentally handi- 
capped children may 
sically healthy, socially adjusted, 
stable adults. 

Miss Olive Peck, Supervisor Spe- 
cial and Sight Saving Classes, gave 
from Here?” The answer, 
happier days,” depends the help 
teachers give children adjusting 
the difficulties and confusion the 
world today. secre- 
tary Greater Cleveland Chapter). 


CENTRAL NEW YORK ORGANIZES 


November 19, 1946, group 
individuals interested the deviate 
child met the Psychological Serv- 
ices Center Syracuse, New York, 
and organized the Central New York 
Chapter the International Council 
for Exceptional Children. This group 
individuals represented the Syra- 
cuse Public Schools—principals, doc- 
tors, supervisors, teachers and phy- 
sical therapists; the Children’s Bur- 
eau, Probate Court, Visiting Teachers 
Syracuse University, and 
other agencies. 


Dr. William Cruickshank has been 
elected president the new chapter; 
Dr. Gordon vice-president; 
Mrs. Edna Long, secretary; Miss Ida 
Hodes, treasurer. Mr. Richard Price 
serving program chairman. 


Bureau, 


the December meeting panel 
discussed “The Socially Maladjusted 
were Richardson 
Rice, Children’s Bureau, Child 
Placing Agency; Patrick Nucci, Fam- 
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ily Society; Mrs. Arthur Kanerveko, 
Visiting Teachers; Dr. Siewers, 
Public School Psychiatrist; Sgt. Leon 
Burchard, Crime Prevention Bureau; 
Richard Greene, Chief Probation Of- 
ficer, Dept. Children’s Court. 
secretary Central New 
York Chapter). 


LOS ANGELES STEPS OUT 


This year the Los Angeles Chapter 
making concerted effort work 
cooperation with all groups inter- 
ested exceptional children. com- 
mittee has been formed consisting 
one member from each the special 
education groups. This body 
general research, work out programs, 
and offer assistance all pertinent 
problems. 


The Los Angeles school system now 
has 105 school children afflicted with 
cerebral palsy who are receiving spe- 
cial instruction schools, 
pitals, home teachers. pre- 
school group being conducted 
the Pacific Boulevard School Hunt- 
ington Park. There also group 
the Orthopedic Hospital under the 
care doctors. 


Much work being done with the 
deaf children Los Angeles. Re- 
cordings have been made the deaf 
children showing the speech develop- 
ment three-year olds up. These 
will played over the major radio 
networks the city. 


Miss Evelyn Stahlen the newly 
appointed principal the School for 
the Deaf. She was selected from 
open competitive examination given 
throughout the country. She has 
tremendous background experience 
and training and are fortunate 
secretary Los Angeles Chapter). 
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Current Literature 


Reviews 
FUNDAMENTAL PATTERNS 
MALADJUSTMENT: THE DY- 


NAMICS THEIR ORIGIN: 
Statistical Analysis Based Upon 
Five Hundred Case Records 
Children Examined the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute: Lester 
Eugene Hewitt and Richard Jen- 
kins, 110 pp., 1946, State 
Illinois. 


Children who differ from each other 
expressing fundamentally different 
have experienced fundamentally dif- 
ferent patterns environmental cir- 
cumstances,” and the converse. This 
the basic assumption underlying 
the study reported Fundamental 
Patterns Maladjustment. 


their construction behavior 
syndromes the authors have selected 
groups traits. The incidence 
these traits correlated with 
the incidence combinations 
situational elements were statistically 
analyzed five hundred case records 
children examined the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute. 


Out the intensive comparisons 
between differences types 
havioral maladjustments and types 
situational backgrounds made the 
authors, three behavioral 
symptoms have been discovered re- 
lating four situational patterns. 
Chapter typical cases are cited. 
the authors state any schematiza- 
tion involves some over-simplification 
distortion.” 
same over-simplification also makes 
possible easier recognition malad- 
justments; the true value the book 
those who work with children. 


some 
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The three types behavior have 
been given descriptive titles: the unso- 
cialized aggressive; the socialized de- 
linquent; the over-inhibited. The four 
situational patterns have been labeled 
parental rejection, parental negligence 
and exposure delinquency, family 
repression, and physical deficiency. 
The first and second behavior types 
are related the first and second 
situational patterns. 
hibited child may have situation 
family repression and/or 
deficiency. Clarification the mean- 
ing the descriptive titles made 
trations. 

The unsocialized aggressive child 
usually boy the elementary 
grades, retarded about year age- 
grade placement. has marked 
physical peculiarities, will test dull 
low average verbal items, normal 
performance items. has 
particular mechanical abilities, lacks 
special talents interests. This child 


often described mean, defiant, 


prone destruction property and 
attacks 
cessively, not sorry for his mis- 
conduct. boastful, selfish, and 
jealous, deceitful and has temper 
outbursts. has few friends, re- 
fuses accevt blame for his behavior. 
rude and antagonistic author- 
ity. 

the situational pattern the un- 
socialized aggressive child found 
home deteriorated neighborhood 
the city the edge town. 
His parents may never have attempted 
establish home. His mother may 
alcoholic and/or promiscuous 
her relations with men. His father 


persons. 


deceptive dealing others. 
Both parents refuse accept “inter- 
ference” outside 
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Neither parent has much interest 
the youngster. 

The socialized delinquent child 
junior high school, but also re- 
tarded school achievement though 
average verbal ability, and 
high average performance with 
good mechanical ability. likes 
outdoor sports and music, especially 
singing. His physical development 
normal, though sometimes has de- 
fective vision, and may have suffered 
bodily injury result his hazard- 
ous activities. 

This boy better liked his class- 
mates than the unsocialized aggressive 
boy. does not tend fight 
much though bullies weaker peo- 
ple. more likely indulge 
petty stealing, either alone with 
others. His companions are often 
categorized and 
probably belongs “gang.” The 
socialized delinquent child does not 
like school, but truants rather than 
taking out his antagonisms people. 
may also stay out late night, 
stay away from home. smokes, 
has sex experience early. 

This child’s home physically in- 
adequate, located down town, 
deteriorated area, economically de- 
prived—possibly relief level. There 
likely but one parent the 
home with the other parent absent be- 
cause death for other reasons. 
Supervision highly inadequate, with 
the mother often employed. The fa- 
ther unwilling accept parental 
responsibility. Both parents are in- 
clined excessive drinking, are 
violent tempered. The father rejected 
this child soon after his birth. The 
mother may currently rejecting 
him, but gave him acceptance 
earlier years. 
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Brothers and sisters the social- 
ized delinquent tend mentally 
deficient, present behavior problems 
home and school, may known 
the court delinquent. 


Through 
authors discovered that almost 
many girls boys are included the 
group over-inhibited children. 
the child physically deficient, 
she probably the younger age 
group, and intellectually retarded, 
possibly the extent being feeble 
minded. This youngster chronic 
complainant physical ills. 
she cries easily, and over-dependent 
the mother. There jealousy 
other children, feeling that someone 
else can things better, and 
awareness that the home different. 
Daydreaming and avoidance con- 
tact with others are often present. 
This child depressed and sensitive. 

The over-inhibited child 
pressive family situation, but without 
the factor physical deficiency, 
boy girl senior high school with 
average superior ability. Grade 
placement normal, though 
youngster indifferent toward school, 
associates with younger children 
any, and finds that classmates are in- 
different. Interests this adolescent 
are toward reading and solitary hob- 
bies. The child worries about health 
matters, feels inferior, often de- 
pressed and discouraged. 


re- 


Descriptions behavior include 
comments about shyness, sensitivity, 
avoidance social contacts, submis- 


siveness, and apathy about any ac- 


tivity. Nervous mannerisms, easy 
served. 


The the over-inhibited child 
dominated the mother. Both 
parents are the home, least 
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contact with the child. They 
not encourage this 
friendships, nor being affectionate 
toward the parents. While the home 
usually better neighborhood, 
and has been maintained one loca- 
tion for longer periods, may un- 
tidy and economically limited. Both 
parents are nervous people with few 
social contacts, probably church 
affiliation. There neither quarrel- 
ing nor real harmony the home. 
inconsistent, with the 
perfectionistic, 


Discipline 
father hypercritical, 

deficiency and repressive family situ- 
ation, the behavior symptoms are ac- 
centuated. 

These briefed outlines are hints 
the richer detail presented the 
book. 

Suggestions for treatment are out- 
lined Dr. Jenkins. The suggestions 
are sharply differentiated the basis 
the nersonality structure its 
re'ationship the situational pattern. 
There also brief report follow- 
the cases analyzed. 

The book lacks table contents. 
presenting method research for 
this study, there 
material which will hastily scanned 
and little understood many read- 
ers. Teachers and social workers will 
find the descriptions personality 
structure and situational patterns both 
interesting 
Michigan Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, Kalamazoo, Michigan). 


LECTURES PSYCHOANALY- 
TIC PSYCHIATRY, Brill, 
D., 1946. Alired Knopf, New 
York, viii 292 pp. 

“Lectures Psychoanalytic Psy- 
chiatry” Dr. Brill attempts two 
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which 


things. wishes show that psy- 
choanalysis has changed psychiatry 
from narrow, limited study into 
broad science which takes 
whole gamut human psychic de- 
velopment. also wishes show 
that has become 
terpretative science, rather 
ing merely descriptive, mainly through 
the Meyer, Hoch 
and others. 

achieve these two goals, Dr. 
Brill has gathered together and pre- 
sents this one volume the lectures 
psychoanalytic psychiatry which 
delivered yearly from 1929 1943 
the New York State Psychiatric In- 
stitute. These lectures clearly and 
simply present the history, the mean- 
ing and the application psycho- 
analysis. 

Case illustrations are abundant. 
Each one serves clarify and make 

concepts 
often lose 
when presented coldly, formally and 
without living situations. 
Dr. Brill both theoretical and prac- 
tical, but first all, practical. 

ideally suited write this 
book because the important part 
has played during the past forty years 
the devlopment both these dis- 
chiatry. points out the values and 
short comings each these sci- 
The best each necessary 
understanding 


analytic 


ences. 
for adequate 
psychic phenomenon. 

This excellent book and will 
certainly make new friends for psy- 
choanalysis and will give all its 
readers, regardless professional 
level interests, new insight into hu- 
man behavior. (JOHN SIBILIO, 
Kalamazoo Children’s Center). 
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the new 


FOR INDEPENDENCE SERIES 


skills taught Dr. 


Program. 


William Gray, Reading Director 


TO STRENGTHEN EACH CHILD’S ABILITY TO READ IN- 
DEPENDENTLY MATERIAL WHICH CONTAINS NEW WORDS Q 


the new words the Reading for Independ- 
ence books can unlocked the children 
independently through applying the word-attack 
Gray’s Basic Reading 


For Grade 1: WE THREE (15 stories, 226 new words) 
For Grade 2: WHAT NEXT (15 stories, 460 new words) 
Sample story from THREE will sent free request. 


New Publications 


ALONG THE Way,—Second Reader, Level 
Easy Growth Reading, The John 
Winston Company, Philadelphia Penn- 
sylvania. $4.86. 

The large, clear type this book for 
sight-saving classes has been designed 
approximate points order facilitate 
reading. The mechanical binding the 
inch 10% inch pages allows this 
new practical reader lie flat when open. 


CHALLENGE, Reading for Background, No. 16, 
Agnes Shields and Marcia Hill, pp., 
1945, The Wilson Company, New 
York. Paper, cents. 

The dual purpose 
provide practical material both for 
the handicapped individual and for those 
interested his welfare. Effort has been 
made omit the sensational technical. 


CEREBRAL CHILD GOES SCHOOL, 
Della Griffith Loviner and Edith Carey 
Nichols, 1946, Ohio Society for 
Crippled Children, Columbus. Paper. 

The suggestions contained this book- 
let are outgrowth more than four 
years work the classroom with chil- 
dren crippled cerebral palsy. The 
writers have found certain methods help- 
ful and they would like share these 
with teachers orthopedic classes well 
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teachers homebound children, who 
are crippled cerebral palsy. 


hoped that many more ideas will 
child grows and his education assumes 
the position importance deserves. 
ever-increasing number cerebral palsied 
children are being admitted orthopedic 
schools, and many other cerebral palsied 
children look longingly toward school and 
association with school children. Special 
Education must focus attention and effort 
these children. 


The contents include: Educational Ac- 
tivities for Pre-School Children, 
Child Ready Read, Non-Oral Beginning 
Reading, Transition from Non-Oral Oral 
Reading, Spelling, How Get Our Food 
—An Illustrative Unit. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN AMERICAN 


1939 1942, Romaine Prior Mackie, 144 
pp., 1945, Teachers College Contribution 
Education No. 913, Bureau Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Cloth, $2.10. 


This monograph has brought together 
nation-wide information the number, 
age, intelligence, disabilities, and other 
crippled children spe- 
cial schools and classes; the special serv- 
ices offered; educational practices such 
course study and its modification, mark- 
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ing, promotion, and guidance; and per- 
sonnel. Recommendations drawn from 
these findings offer valuable guide all 
those, both school and homes, who 
are concerned with the development the 


Strickland, pp., Bulletin 1946, No. 
Federal Security Agency, Office 
Education. Paper. 15c. 


This bulletin has been prepared help 
teachers select, prepare, and carry through 
units work which fit the needs the 
children their group. number 
suggestions are offered that unit 
work may modified fit the needs 
individuals and groups time, organ- 
ization, level and difficulty content, and 
types activities. 


Gates and Rose Kushner, pp., 1946, 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. Paper. 


This study factors influencing the 
decision children wear hearing aids 
the sub-committee the Commit- 
tee Problems Deafness the Na- 
tional Research Council determine the 
value individual hearing aids for hard- 
of-hearing children. The chief factors dis- 
cussed are the physical conditions, the 
intelligence, the personality, the home and 
school environment, and especially the 
social adjustment the child. 


PARENTS’ ROLE THE CEREBRAL PALSY PROB- 
LEM, Ruth Hansen, pp., 1946, Ortho- 
pedic-Hospital, 2424 South Flower St., 
Los Angeles California. Paper, cents. 

simple manual help parents under- 
stand cerebral palsy and help them with 
the rehabilitative program. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE pp., 1946, 


Metcalf Printing and Publishing Co., Inc., 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Paper. 
This report lists the officers, committees, 
and teachers the Clarke School for the 
Deaf. Following the reports the prin- 
cipal and the director research come 
the course study and photographs 
buildings and departmental work. 


THE ROLE THE TEACHER PERSONNEL 
Work, Ruth Strang, revised and enlarged 
edition, 497 pp., 1946, Bureau Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Cloth, $3.75. 

This present edition gives the reader 
realistic glimpses present practice and 
appreciation students’ need guid- 
ance; then describes guidance programs 
and how they may developed, and the 
contributions that administrators, teachers, 
and specialists, all working together, may 
make. 


THE PRACTICE GROUP THERAPY, edited 
Slavson, International University 
Press, 227 West 13th Street, New York 
11. $4.00. 

This book based upon papers de- 
livered the 1944 and 1945 Conferences 
the American Group Therapy Associa- 
tion, giving practical and clear exposi- 
tion the applications new and 
promising method for meeting ever 
increasing and ever more urgent need 
our times. 


THE VISUALLY The Illinois Plan 
for Special Education Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Circular Series No. 12, Depart- 
ment Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois, pp., 1946. Paper. 

description the plan educatior 
for visually handicapped children Il- 
linois. Includes philosophy, organization, 
suggested equipment, sample forms, and 
specific helps educational planning. 
Bulletin was compiled Ray Graham, 
Assistant Superintendent and Director 

Education Exceptional Children. 


NEW UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATION 
new, important publication that schools will find valuable United Nations 


Weekly Bulletin, published the Department Public Information. 


provides 


concise account the activities the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Proceedings and resolutions are reported. Messages and statements from leading United 
Nations personalities, telling their particular work the organization, are in- 


cluded. 


This bulletin available from International Documents Service, Columbia 


University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. per copy. sub- 


scription rate, $6. 
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Preliminary Outline Twenty-Third Annual 
Meeting the International Council 


Exceptional Children 
OTTAWA, CANADA MAY 14, 1947 


Morning Luncheon Afternoon Evening 
Sessions Discussions Sessions Sessions 


Date 
May 


May 


May 


May 


Tea Ameri- Opening 
can Embassy Session 


“Special Edu- Six luncheons Six Section “Place 
cation (groups) Meetings Medicine 
Democracy” Special 

Education” 

Tours and School Visits Tea “Social Work 

Government Special 
House Education” 

“Role Six Section President’s 
Schooling (groups) Meetings Dinner 
Special Edu- 
cation” Evening 


Notice Chapter Presidents 


Since the annual meeting May, the directory chapter of- 


your new officers have not been reported Mrs. Beulah Adgate, 


Saranac, Michigan, please have them reported March 


fices will published the April issue the Journal. 
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Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK 
Epilepsy 


R., Study the Intel- 


the Idiopathic Type,” American Journal 
Orthopsychiatry 16:1946 262-270. 

Sixty-six epileptic patients, years 
age, diagnosed staff physicians 
Dixon State Hospital idiopathic were 
given Stanford-Binet examinations. About 
third this group showed deterioration 
during institutional life. The deteriorat- 
ing group comprised largely children in- 
stitutionalized over relatively short per- 
iod time. between 
greater freauency seizures and drop 
was found, with age onset and dur- 
ation playing significant part.” (Cour- 
tesy Child Development Abstracts, 20:85). 


General 


G., “The Physically Handicapped 


Worker Industry,” Industrial Relations 
Section California Institute Technology 
Bulletin No. 13, 1946, pp. This 
objective appraisal the work experi- 
ence and effectiveness 1,815 physically 
handicapped and 538 physically normal 
employees air craft corporation dur- 
ing 1944-1945. the employment the 
physically the corporation 
lost little the flexibility employees, 
spent little more time correct place- 
ment, and tended get work slightly 
inferior that normal employees 
quality and Their accident rate 
was slightly higher; the accidents tended 
slightly more serious and required 
somewhat higher compensation per capita. 
the other hand, the group (in period 
generally high labor turnover) were 
more stable the job, less ready quit, 
had fewer excuses for absenteeism, and 
showed greater willingness remain 
jobs without possibilities promotion 
supervisory status. Speer, Illinois 
Institute Technology, (Courtesy, Psy- 
chological Abstracts, 20:504). 


Impaired Hearing 


OFFICE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 


Opportunities for the Deaf and Hard 
Hearing Through Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal Security. Agency Bulletin. 
1946. 

The pamphlet describes the vocational 
rehabilitation services available through 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
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visions the State Boards Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Copies may ob- 
tained without charge from 
agencies, from local district voca- 
tional rehabilitation offices. The pamph- 
fact that specialist training and place- 
ment the deaf and hard hearing col- 
laborated the writing. Separate step- 
by-step outlines rehabilitation 
cesses are given for the deaf and for the 
hard hearing. Among the services pro- 
vided the State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Agencies with Federal assistance are: 
(1) Thorough physical and aural examin- 
ations, (2) medical, surgical, 
psychiatric services, (3) 
hearing other prosthetic devices, 
necessary, (4) individual counseling 
and guidance, (5) training for jobs—in 
school, the job, correspondence 
tutor, (6) maintenance and transporta- 
tion during rehabilitation, necessary, 
(7) necessary tools, and 
censes, (8) placement the right job, 
(9) follow-up make sure the rehabilit- 
ated workers and the jobs 
matched. (Reprinted part from Roches- 
ter Advocate, 67:5, December, 1946). 


R., “Speech Reception Relation 
Pure Tone Loss,” Journal Speech 
Disorders, 11:1946, 97-108. 

The purpose this study was de- 
termine whether the shape the audio- 
metric curve related the loss 
speech reception. Groups totalling 182 
subjects were chosen 
following patterns hearing loss: 
gradual high tone, marked high tone, 
notched beyond 2048 cycles, atypical, and 
both the better ear average for 512-2048 
and the A.M.A. percentage hear- 
ing loss method were Results 
showed high correlations between speech 
loss and pure tone loss each 
criterion except for the 
tone loss” pattern. appears from the 
data that acuity between 512 and 1024 
more closely related speech 
reception than acuity for higher frequen- 
cies. The pure tone average considered 
better clinical measure speech re- 
ception than the A.M.A. 
computation. Wilke, New York 
University. (Courtesy Psychological Ab- 
stracts 20:476). 

(Editor’s Note: The November, 
sue The Volta Review devoted the 
Proceedings the Fifty-Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing the American Association Pro- 
mote the Teaching the Deaf 
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which was held Lexington School for the 
Deaf and Hunter College, New York, June 
24-28, 1946. The addresses given the 
speakers the program are apparently re- 
produced full. Discussion headings in- 
clude: “The School,” “Factors 
Which Influence the Speech Intelligibility 
the Deaf,’ Hearing 
“Factors Involved the Teaching 
and Testing Reading Through the 
Use Motion Pictures,” “Su- 
pervision,” “Curriculum,” “Teacher Train- 
ing,’ and others. This issue 
recommended individuals concerned with 
any phase the education children with 
impaired hearing.) 


Impaired Vision 


Apams, anp OTHERS, The Relationship 
Visual Acuity Acuity Stereo- 
scopic Vision, OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd. No. 
27296, Washington, Department 
Commerce, 1946, Pp. 23. $1.00, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat. 


moid Movements and Visual Perception; 
Their Relation Monocular Diplopia,” 
Archives Neurology and Psychiatry, 
55:1946, 511-529. 


Imus, A., The Relationship Between Test 
Scores Obtained the Single and Multi- 
ple Projection Eikonometers, OSRD, 1943; 
Publ. Bd. No. 27301, Washington, C.: 
Dept. Commerce, 1946, Pp. $1.00, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat. 


Imus, A., “Manual for the Adjustment 
and Operation the Projection Eikono- 
meter, OSRD, 1943, Publ. Bd. No. 27302, 
Washington, C.: Dept. Commerce, 
1946, $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, photo- 
stat 


Braille: Same Sound, Same Sign,” Out- 
look for the Blind, 40:1946, 256-258. 


Mental Acceleration 


for Gifted Children, Office Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 
Printing Office, 1946. 

Special methods and materials have 
long been recognized need for re- 
tarded children, but the exceptional abil- 
ities gifted children have heretofore 
been largely neglected. This bulletin sum- 
marizes the work conference called 
consider the problems such children. 
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The first part the bulletin represents 
attempt establish principles for dealing 
with the gifted child within the normal 
framework the school. discusses the 
criteria for identification giftedness and 
the practices used different types 
schools develop special ability. Part 
describes number experience units 
out actual classroom practice which 
gifted children shared. 
should helpful teachers seeking 
guide talented children toward self-de- 
velopment. (Courtesy Child Development 
Abstracts 20:108). 


Mental Retardation 


Deficiency and Military Offense,” Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly Supplement, 19:1945, 


5-10. 


LAws 1910, 1920, 1930, 1945, 
Publication No. 3rd edition, Birthright, 
Inc., Box 441, Princetun, 


J., State Sterilization Programs 
for the Prophylactic Control Mental 
Disease and Mental The 
American Journal Psychiatry, 102:1945, 
289-292. 


WERNER, HEINz, “Abnormal and Subnormal 
Rigidity,” Journal Abnormal and Social 
sychology, 41:1946 15-24. 


Four experiments were conducted with 
injured children, matched for and IQ. 
reproducing tone rhythms, pictures, dot 
patterns, and works, 
children showed more delayed and repeti- 
tive perseveration than did the endogen- 
ous retarded children. appears that 
endogenous rigidity involves 
differentiate within 
whereas the perseveration found brain- 
injured children disintegrative ab- 
normal, with elements remaining isolated 
ungrouped. (Courtesy Child Develop- 
ment Abstracts, 20:88.) 


Orthopedic Impairments 


T., “Speech Training for Cerebral 
Palsied Children,” The Crippled Child, 
20-21. 


Irvin “Outlook for the 
Cerebral Palsied Child,” The Crippled 
Child, 24:1946, 7-9. 


BADENOCH, 
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Through the Year,’ The Crippled Child, 
24:1946, 4-6. 


Haas, J., “Equipment Aids for the Aging 
Person,” Occupational Therapy and Re- 
habilitation, 25:1946, 1-4. 


Disguise, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc.: Elyria, Ohio, 
pp. This pamphlet prepared for 
laymen primarily and discusses the causes, 
effects and methods preventing bru- 
cellosis. (Editor). 


ment Rheumatic Fever with Vitamin P.” 


Annals Rheumatic Diseases, 5:1946, 
11-13. Observations cases (24 chil- 


dren and Adults) rheumatic fever 
treated with vitamin 
Evidence was obtained that this substance 
exerts beneficial influence the course 
the illness. This reflected chiefly 
slowing the sedimentation 
tesy Child Development Abstracts, 20:79). 


Speech Correction 


Maas, “On the Aetiology Stuttering,” 
Journal Mental Sciences, 92:1946, 357- 
363. 

Stuttering pure neurosis rare 
only, but neurotic symptoms arise 
most stutters later on. probably 
congenital some cases; usually starts 
infancy, probably result organic 
damage the speech area speech- 
center association tracts; and ob- 
served adults affected severe af- 
fection the central nervous system. 
Wilkins, Notre Dame, (Courtesy Psy- 
chological Abstracts, 


HENDERSON, Speech Chil- 
dren,” “Practitioner 156:1946, 
This paper discusses 
ment speech the infant and young 
child, incidence speech defect, intel- 
ligence and speech defect, statutory pro- 
visions England for 
capped defective speech and voice met 
with childhood, and the status and 
qualifications speech therapists Eng- 
land. (Courtesy Child Development Ab- 
stracts 20:85.) 
W., “Stuttering,” Archives 
Pediatrics, 43:1946, 23-29. psychosomatic 
theory stuttering presented the 
effect that stuttering due com- 
bination organic and_ psychological 
factors occurring approximately the 
same time. may well that children 
who have delay the myelinization 
maturation the cortical areas concerned 
with speech, exposed emotional stress 
during this negative period,, will develop 
stuttering. Beebe, Washington In- 
stitute Mental Hygiene (Courtesy, Psy- 
chological Abstracts, 20:491). 


SHEEHAN, M., “Rehabilitation 
Army Hospital,” Journal Speech 
Disorders, 11:1946, 148-157. The rehabilita- 
tion program for aphasics consists 
both individual and group instruction, oc- 
cupying the patient’s entire day. Therapy 
includes speech training, reading, writing 
and arithmetic, group singing, etc. Psy- 
chotherapy important aspect the 
training program. Results vary greatly 
with individual patients but 
sidered vastly superior undirected re- 
education. Wilke, New York Uni- 
versity (Courtesy Psychological Abstracts, 


Michigan Conference the Education 
Exceptional Children 


March and 1947 


Theme: 


Ann Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Facing the Challenges Special Education 


FRIDAY, MARCH 1947 


8:30-11:30 


Kellogg School 


Visitation the School 


1:00- 2:00 
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Program given the students the school 


FEBRUARY 


2:15- 4:15 


7:00 


10:00-11:30 


12:00- 2:30 


NEWS AND NOTES 


General Assembly, Ann Kellogg Auditorium— 
“Agencies National, State, and Local Level that 
Serve the Exceptional Child” 
Eileen Lester, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, 
State—Dr. John Lee, Dean Graduate School, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
Local—Miss Mary Blair, Special Education Division, 
Department Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan 


Dinner—Hart Hotel 

“The Growth the Exceptional Willard 
Olson, Director Research Child Development, 
University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1947 


Section meetings, Ann Kellogg 
meetings share experiences and ideas. 
Blind and Partially Seeing—Helen Mount, Pauline 
Flynn, Co-chairmen 
Behavior Problems—Eugene Hayden, Chairman 
Orthopedic—Kenneth Bonine, Chairman 
Deaf and Hard Hearing—Ruth Stevens, Chair- 
man 
Lowered Vitality—Ruth Taylor, Chairman 
Slow Learners—Violet Foster, Chairman 
Speech Correction—John Clancy, Chairman 
Visiting Teacher—Mamie Minnick, Chairman 
Epileptic—Carlotta Miles, Chairman 
Administrators Special Education—Marcus Shat- 
tuck, Chairman 


Resource persons who will assist with the section meet- 
ings include: Dr. Samuel Kirk, Dr. Derbyshire, 
Dr. Manley Ellis, Miss Harriet Green, Dr. Lester Mc- 
Cullough, Dr. Aloysiuss Church, Miss Hildred Gross, Dr. 
Norman Westlund, Dr. Thorlief Hegge, Mr. Roy 
Harris, Miss Alice Lavalli, Miss Laura Wingertszahn. 


Lunch—Ann Kellogg Cafeteria 
Business Meeting—Speaker—Dr. Sherman, 
Orthogenic School, Chicago, Illinois 


Meeting Board Directors, Election Officers 
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Hearing Aid 
(Continued from page 134) 


having Ann wear the aid every minute 
the time “she would get used 
Ann’s mother went school with 
the message, and all the teachers 
promised cooperate. Imagine, 
you can, the torturous din sound 
coming over Ann’s hearing 
first day when 1,600 high school pupils 
changed classes. The first morning 
Ann bit every fingernail the quick; 
and the nurse had take her home. 
She refused back school, and 
was sent for help. found, 
after careful exploration the case, 
that Ann really heard very well with 
the aid she had. taught her how 
the teachers were again im- 
pressed with the fact that KNOWL- 
EDGE hearing, hearing aids, and 
the child’s life situation could have 
prevented this horrible experience for 
Ann. 

teachers, also believe that 
the correct approach the problem 
fitting aids becoming greater im- 
portance hearing aids become bet- 
ter and more generally acceptable 
the public. The hearing aid, even 
when properly fitted, not yet the 
whole answer the education the 
hard hearing child, but very 
necessary part that whole. 
realize, course, that our proposed 
plan neither inexpensive nor ex- 
pedient—it not even original 
plan with us. have seen work 
successfully great many cases. 


hope that you will give 
earnest appraisal and trial. 


Adequate Program 
(Continued from page 132) 


with all the interchanges and inter- 
actions that make happy group life 
for the individual. 

significant also that talk 
these things chiefly trends, not 
accomplished facts. various com- 
munities and certain sections the 
country there are still hangovers from 
the old days the basic attitudes to- 
ward handicapped children. 

can say with fair degree 
safety that there are three million 
children the elementary schools 
this country who need special treatment 
and training. Correlation between 
exceptional children the elementary 
grades and the future adults who will 
make the population our pris- 


ons, hospitals for the mentally ill, and 


for the feeble minded, would, course, 
pure guess work, but seems that 
adequate scientific attitudes toward 
the exceptional child, involving early 
discovery and early training bring 
out his aptitudes and 
behavior habit level socially 
acceptable plane, will prevent great 
deal institutionalization and much 
subsequent expense society. Viewed 
from this angle, see that educa- 
tion designed fulfill accurately the 
needs our chiid population, and 
this mean education, still 


its infancy. 
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FEBRUARY 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


California 
Angeles Chapter 
Diego Chapter 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association 
Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 
District Columbia 

Colum ibian Chapter 


Florida 


Georgia 
: Atlanta Chapter 
Illinois 


Chicago Spec cial Class Teacher’s Club 
51 


Chi iburban Chapter 
Chicago West Suburban Chapter. 
Illini Chapter 


Moline Chapter 

Normal, Bloomington Chapter 

Peoria Chapter 

Roc kford Chapter 

South Central Illinois Chapter, Jacksonville 


Indiana 
vansville Chapter 
ort Wayne Chapter 
Indianay olis Chay ter 


er Haute Chay ter 
Iowa 


Davenport Chapter 

Iowa State Chapter 

Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 

Louisville Chapter 


Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 

Maryland 
Baltimore Chay 


Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Detroit Chapter 
Fordson Chapter 
Highland Park Chapter 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Lapeer Chapter 
Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter 
Ypsilanti 
No:th Metr« politan Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 


Pontiac Chapter 
Special Education Club, Flint 
Special Education Club, Grand 


Twin City Chapt Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 
Wayne County 


Northville 
rthville 


Training School Chapter, 


Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 


St. Paul Special Class Teachers 


Missouri 
iri Council for Exceptional 
Nebraska 


New Jersey 
Ch: apt er 
apter 
New York 
New York Chapter, Syracuse 
Club, Rochester 
ter, Binghamton 
Geneseo 


Long Island Chapter 
New York City Chapter, No. 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Teachers Colleg Columbia 

University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 

North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Ohio 


Cincinnati Chapter 
Greater Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 


ter, Kitchener 


Hamilton Chapte 
ndon 
Otta 


Toronto Chapte 


Oregon 
Portland Chapter 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Exceptional Children 
Saskatchewan 
Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter 


Middle Tennessee 


Saskatoon 


District Chapter 
Texas 

Houston Chapter 

West Texas College Chapter, 


San Marcos 
Texas State Chapter 
Washington 
Nashington Chapter, Ellensburg 
ter 
pter 
Wisconsin 


Chapter 

Fond Lac Chapter 

Chapter 

Madison Chapter 

Milwaukee Chapter 

Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine 


Wyoming 


Wyoming Special Teachers Association 


| 
Winona Chapter 
Omaha Chapter 
Jersey C 
ntral 
Child 
Chapte 
Miami Chapter Geneseo 
| | 
) 


CALENDAR 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, Battle Creek, March and 


ANNUAL MEETING THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPERVISION AND 
VELOPMENT, Sherman Hotel, 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION, St. 


Louis, Missouri, May and 


FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE MENTAL 
GIENE AND PROBLEMS EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, Maxwell School Citizenship, 
Syracuse University, New York, May and 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING THE 
TERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
CHILDREN, Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION MENTAL DE- 
FICIENCY, Hotel Lawry, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
May 


